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BETHLEHEM. 


* But thou Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be 
ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been of 
old, from everlasting.” —Micau v. 2. 


Ephratah appears to have been the more 
ancient name of the place, and is here add- 
ed to the latter or more common name, 
Bethlehem, to distinguish it from another 
Bethlehem. This is the place where Christ 
was born—an event to which the prophet 
not obscurely refers; and it being thus a 
spot of the greatest interest to Christian 
travellers, there are few who have visited 
Jerusalem: without making an excursion to 
Bethlehem. Hence the accounts which we 
possess are numerous and ample; but they 
are chiefly occupied with details concerning 
the place of the nativity, and other spots 
connected, or supposed to be connected, 
with the circumstance which the sacred 
narrative records. 

Bethlehem is about six miles to the south 
of Jerusalem, and the distance is thickly 
strewed with spots and objects of alleged 
sanctity, which are enumerated by most 
travellers, as pointed out to them by their 
guides. ‘These are nearly the same now as 
upward of two centuries since, when they 
were mentioned by Sandys. After clear- 
ing the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, 
that instructive old traveller thus proceeds: 
“We passed through a country hilly and 
stony, yet not utterly forsaken of the vine, 
though onely planted by Christians; in 
many places producing corne; here shad- 
owed with the fig-tree, and there with the 
olive. Sundry small turrets are dispersed 
about, which serve for solace as well as for 
safeguard. Some two miles from the citie, 
on the left hand, and by the highway side, 
there groweth a turpentine tree, yet flour- 
ishing, which is said to have afforded a shel- 
ter to the Virgin Marie, as she passed be- 
tween Bethlehem and Jerusalem. This 








tradition, however absurd, is generally be- 


lieved by those Christians ; and it is a place 
of high repute in their devotions.’ ‘Toward 
the west, about two miles off, on alittle hill, 
stands an ancient tower, which is said to 
have been the habitation of Simeon. A 
mile beyond the foresaid tree, in the midst 
of the way, is a cisterne, vast within, and 
square at the mouth, which is called the 
Cisterne of the Starre, for that (as they say) 
the wise men of the East there first againe 
did see that conducting star, which went 
before them unto the place of our Savrour’s 
nativitie, A little on the right hand, there 
are the small remaynes of an ancient mon- 
asterie, built, they affirme, in that place 
where the angell tooke up Abacuck by the 
hair of their hesd, and conveyed him to 
Babylon. Half a mile farther, on the left 
side of the way, there is another religious 
house, but in good repaire, in forme of a 
fortresse, and environed with high walls, to 
withstand the insolencies of the infidels; 
possessed by the Greek Coloieres, and de- 
dicated to Elias. Hard by there is a flat 
rocke, whereon, they told us, that the pro- 
phet accustomed to sleepe, and that it bears 
as yet the impression of the bodie. In- 
deed, there are certain hollowesin the same, 
but not by my eyes apprehended to retayne 
any manly proportion. As farre beyond 
are the decayes of a church, which stood 
(as they say) in the place where the patri- 
arch Jacob inhabited. About a mile far- 
ther west of the way, and a little off, stands 
the sepulchre of Rachel.” Then after this, 
the road soon conducts the traveller to a 
ridge of hill, whence-“ the Dead sea, doth 
appeare as if neare at hand; but not so 
found by the traveller, for that those high 
declining mountains are not to be directly 
descended. Within half a mile of Bethle- 
hem, separated from the same by a valley, 
and a little on the left hand of the way, are 
the cisternes of David, whereof he so much 
desired to drinke—a large deepe vaulte, 
now out of use, having onely two small tun- 





“princes of Judah,” 








nels at the top, by which they draw out wa- 
ter.” All these objects are noticed by 
later travellers, with the exception of the 
terebinth tree and the Cistern of the Star ; 
the former has- probably since perished. 
Sandys omitted to notice that the same hills 
which offer a view of the Dead sea, also 
first bring Bethlehem under the traveller’s 
notice. The view of Bethlehem obtained 
hence is very interesting. ‘The town ap- 
pears covering the ridge of a hill, on the 
southern side of a deep and extensive valley 
and reaching from east to west; the most 
conspicuous object being the monastery 
erected over the Cave of the Nativity, in 
the suburbs and upon the eastern side. 
The battlements and walls of this building 
seem like those of a vast fortress. The 
ground in front of the town is divided into 
several small enclosures, and planted with 
olives and fig-trees. The soil is diversified 
with hill and dale, and other requisites of 
picturesque situation; but the soil has now 
few visible claims to the character of fer- 
tility, implied in the appellation of Ephra- 
tah, by which it was anciently distinguish- 


ed. Volney, indeed, says, ** The soil is the | 


best in all these districts; fruits, vines, 
olives, and seasamum, succeed here ex- 
tremely well ;’’ but he tempers his eulogium 
with the observation, ‘‘ But, as is the case 
every where else, cultivation is wanting.” 
Bethlehem itself is now but a poor village ; 
‘* But,” said Dr. Richardson, ‘‘ it was the 
birth-place of David and David’s. Lord, 
which is praise sufficient fer any village 
uponearth. It is not the least among the 
Dr. Richardson seems, 
however, to form a lower estimate of the 
place than most other travellers. Volney 
says, that in his time it contained about six 
hundred men capable of bearing arms, 
which would give a population of about two 
thousand five hundred. Buckingham says 
it is nearly as large as Nazareth, contain- 
ing a population of from one thousand to 
one thousand five hundred ; while Richard- 
son does not state it more than three hun- 
dred. Probably the population is declining. 
The place has an air of cleanliness and 
comfort not often seen in eastern villages. 
The inhabitants are mostly Christians, and 
derive a very considerable part of their sup- 
port from the manufacture of rosaries, 
crosses, &&c. which are eagerly purchased 
by pilgrims. Buckingham describes the 
men as robust and well made, and the we- 
men as among the fairest and handsomest 
he had seen in Palestine. The men bear 
an indifferent character. What Pococke 
long ago observed is true now, that the 
Christians at the holy places, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, St. John, and Nazareth, were 
worse than any other Christians. At Beth- 
lehem the women bore a good character; 
but at the other places, and especially at 
Jerusalem, they were worse than the men. 
He adds, wisely, ‘‘I will not venture to say 
whether too great a familiarity with those 
places in which the sacred mysteries of our 
redemption were acted may not be a cause 
to take off from the reverence and awe which 
they should have for them, and lessen the 
influence they ought to have on their char- 
acter.” — Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL, 


EMILY MARSH. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Our readers may recollect that in the 
History of Louisa Mansfield, we mentioned 
a friend of hers by the name of Emily 
Marsh. They may recollect Louisa’s say- 
ing gn one occasion, that she was ‘‘ cut out 
for an old maid,” and they may have got the 
idea that she was a cold-hearted, prim, fas- 








tidious girl, opposed to innocent mirth and 
social enjoyment; that matrimony was far 
from her thought, and that her passion was 
money-saving. ‘To correct such an erro- 
neous impression, and to give a little insight 
into the state of her mind and feelings, we 
will repeat a conversation between herself 
and her cousin, Helen Monro, after they 
had retired to their chamber for the night. 
Emily’s mother had died a year and a half 
before, and she now lived with Mrs. Monro 
her aunt, whose daughter Helen was her 
room companion, and her most intimate and 
trusted friend. 

Helen began the conversation by asking 
Emily whether her mind was made up yet, 
between her two suitors, Dr. Charles But- 
ler, and Mr. Clement Findlay. 

Answer with a blush and 
“ce Yes.”’ 

“In whose favor ?”’ 

“The Doctor’s.” 

Helen started back, and raising both her 
hands, stood in an attitude of great sur- 
prise. 

“* What is the matter,” said Emily, “‘ why 
do you look so surprised? Had you any 
doubt which I should choose?” 

‘*No, I had not. I felt certain that it 
would be Mr. Findley.” n 

“‘How could you think I would prefer 
Mr. Findley?” 

“* Why, Mr. Findlay is as rich as Creesus. 
He lives in a handsome house, and keeps a 
handsome carriage. Moreover he is a hand- 
some man, and dresses elegantly. His- 
clothes are all brought ready made from 
Paris. Besides he is a gentleman and mar 
of the world. He has travelled, and is fa- 
miliar with the modes and customs of the 
most polished society. At the head of 
Mr. Findlay’s establishment, there is scarce- 
ly a girl in the city who would not envy 
you. You would be free from care. You 
would have but to give orders in the morn- 
ing, ride about in your carriage during call- 
ing and shopping hours, and go out or re- 
ceive company in the evening. It is the 
very life every young girl longs for. And 
the daughter is no objection; she will be 
away at school until she is ready to be mar- 
ried. Think of all this, and compare this 
situation with that of the wife of a young 
physician, poor and bashful, without friends 
with very little practice; country bred, ig- 
norant of life and fashion.” 

During the first part of Helen’s speech, 
Emily laughed; but she grew very grave 
and earnest as she replied. ‘‘ One single 
word is enough to assure you. J love Dr. 
Butler, the poor young physician; and I do 
not love the rich Mr. Findlay. 1 know this 
would sound very ridiculous to worldly, cal- 
culating people ; with whom money and an 
establishment is everything; but it does 
not sound ridiculous to your mother who 
knows and approves my choice. Even if I 
had an equal liking for the persons of the 
two gentlemen, my judgment, tastes, and 
habits would lead me to prefer Charles 
Butler. Besides being too old, Mr. Find- 
lay is too rich, too much a man of the world 
for me. It may be that I am romantic and 
selfish, but I confess that I wish my hus- 
band to love me above every thing else, to 
depend upon me for his greatest happiness 
and enjoyment. Mr. Findlay will give his 
wife every indulgence. She will be able 
to gratify every wish that money can pro- 
cure; but his affections will be shared with 
wine, and dogs, and horses, and company. 
He has no literary tastes; he has no sense 
of religion. The world is his idol, person-. 
al, sensual enjoyment his object. I knew 
him when his first wife was alive; I have 
studied his character since; for you must 
not think me so foolish as to reject a man 
merely because he is rich. No,I wish I 
had a great deal more money than I have, 
or am likely tohave. Wealth may be made 
a great blessing; but it is not to be put in. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











competition with affection or principle, by 
me. You call Charles Butler “ coantry 
bred.’ So he is, but his father was a cler- 
gyman, and his mother an intelligent, high- 
ly educated woman. He is truly refined 
and polite. His principles are as firm as 
the granite rock. He has an uncommon 
degree of independence and moral courage ; 


what you call bashfulness springs from an | 


excess of feeling, and whenever you have 
seen him, he has been anxious and doubt- 
ful i 

** As to whether you would have him or 
not. O! very well; now that it is all set- 
tled, we shall, see him a different sort of 
person, I don’t doubt. But it will be so 
long before you can marry; two years at 
the soonest.” 

‘“* We are to be married in three months.” 

“ How are you to live? How much 
money have you between you ?” 

‘Five thousand dollars. He has two 
thousand, and I have three.” 

“ Bravo! how rich you will be. How- 
ever, the interest of that, with Dr. Butler’s 
practice, will enable you to board very com- 
fortably, with your economical habits. 
Having all your time, you can do your own 
sewing, besides keeping up your acquain- 
tances.” 

“We shall not board; we shall keep 
house.” 

“ Mercy! in what kind of a house 
will you live? what will you eat? what will 
you wear? what kind of furniture will you 
have ?” 

‘There is a neat, small, two story house, 
in a clean, quiet street, owned by a friend 
of Charles’s, ready and waiting for us. It 
is to be furnished comfortably ; or what we 
shall think comfortable; and I do not 
doubt we shall be able to get something to 
eat in it. As for ornaments you know I am 
quick with the needle, and not wholly un- 
skilful with the pencil. I have now a good 
wardrobe, and it is all in perfect order. 
My sheets, and pillow-cases, and quilts, are 
all washed and ironed, and packed in boxes. 
Even my night-caps are readycrimped. I 
do not suppose there ever was a bride so 
little hurried as I shall be, for I shall pay 
fewer visits than usual, as I shall give up a 
great many of my general acquaintance, 
and retain on my visiting list, only a select 
circle of friends. I suppose if I did not 
stop, they would, so that it will amount to 
the same thing.” 

‘There is one good thing in being so be- 
forehand. You will have a nice time to 
prepare the wedding dresses, and to make 
preparation for the wedding party.” 

“* My wedding dress isto be a green foulard 
silk,with a large cape for travelling; andl am 
to have no wedding party.” 

“O! Emily. I thought you approved of 
gay weddings.” 

“I do, and should love to please my 
friends. I love a little show, too; but J 
must sacrifice something ; and I am deter- 
mined it shall not be domestic comfort. 
Every dollar I save from mere show, will 
purchase something to adorn my home ; and 
{ confess I feel a kind of pride in seeing 
how much I can do with a little.” 

** You have genius and talent, no doubt 
of it,” said Helen, ‘ but if you think to es- 
tablish yourself comfortably without draw- 
ing largely on your principal, you will find 
yourself mistaken.’ 

** Perhaps so.”’ 

“You are to take a wedding jaunt, of 
course.” 

“Yes, we are to go to 
husband’s mother.” 

The wedding took place on the day ap- 
pointed. It was in the morning, and among 
the few persons present, was Mrs. Louisa 
Wakeman, splendidly dressed, and overflow- 
ing with spirits and gaiety. Mrs. Butler 
departed with her husband on a visit to her 
new relations, while her cousin Helen 
went to pass some time with a friend in 
New York. 

Mrs. Butler had been just two months at 
housekeeping, when Helen returned. She 
hastened not without apprehension tosee her 
friend, and cousin. We say not without ap- 
prehension, for Helen was ambitious, and 
wealth and show had its full value in her 
estimation. She loved to shine herself, and 
she did not relish the idea that her cousin 
should be living in a small, poor, obscure 
way ; neglected by the rich and fashiona- 
ble. * Apart from this weakness, which we 
are bound to say she shared with a thou- 
sand others, Helen was a kind, good, sen- 
sible girl. 








to see my 














As our young readers may take some in- 
terest in seeing Emily’s ideas carried out in 
practice, we will on her cousin’s return, 
take a peep with her at the inside of her es- 
tablishinent. 8. Ga. 





Narrative. 


UNCLE ABEL 4x» LITTLE EDWARD. 
An Affecting Incident. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Were any of you born in New England, 
in the good old catechising, school going, 
orderly times? If you were, you must re- 
member my Uncle Abel, the most perpen- 
dicular, upright, downright good man, that 
ever labored six days and rested on the 
Sabbath. You remember his hard, weath- 
er beaten countenance, where every line 
seemed to be drawn with a pen of iron and 
the point of a diamond; his considerate 
grey eyes, that moved over objects as if it 
were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; 
the circumspect opening and shutting of his 
mouth ; his down-sitting and up rising ; all 
of which appeared to be performed with a 
conviction aforethought ; in short, the whole 
ordering of his lite and conversation, which 
was, according to the tenor of the military 
order, “‘ to the right about face—forward— 
march !” F 

Now, if you supposed from all this tri- 
angularism of exterior, that this good man 
had nothing kindly within, you were much 
mistaken. You often find the greenest 
grass under a snow-drift ; and though my un- 
cle’s mind was not exactly of the flower 
garden kind, still there was an abundance 
of wholesome and kindly vegetation there. 
It is true he seldom laughed, and never jok- 
ed—himself; but no man had a more se- 
rious and weighty conviction of what a good 
joke was in another; and when some ex- 
cellent witticism was dispensed in his pres- 
ence you might see uncle Abel’s face slow- 
ly relax into an expression of solemn satis- 
faction, and he would look at the author 
with a certain quiet wonder, as if it was as- 
tonishing how such a thing could ever come 
into a man’s head. Uncle Abel also had 
some relish for the fine arts, in proof where- 
of I might adduce the pleasure with which 
he gazed at the plates in his Family Bible, 
the likeness whereof | presume you never 
any of you saw; and he was also such an 
eminent musician that he could go through 
the singing book at a sitting, without the 
least fatigue, beating time like a windmill 
all the way. He had too a liberal hand— 
though his liberality was all by the rule of 
three and practice. He did to his neigh- 
bors exactly as he would be done by—he 
loved some things in this world sincerely— 
he loved his God much but he honored and 
feared him more ; he was exact with others, 
he was more exact with himself—and ex- 
pected God to be more exact still. Every 
thing in uncle Abel’s house, was in the 
same time, place, manner and form from 
year’s end to year’s end. ‘There was old 
Master Bose, a dog after my uncle’s own 
heart, who always walked as if he was 
learning the multiplication table. There 
was the old clock forever ticking away in 
the kitchen corner, with a picture on its 
face of the sun, forever setting behind a 
perpendicular row of poplars. There was 
the never failing supply of red peppers and 
onions hanging over the chimney. There 
was the yearly hollyhocks and morning glo- 
ries, blooming around the windows. There 
was the “‘ best room,’’ with its sanded floor, 
and evergreen asparagus bushes, its cup- 
board with a glass door in one corner, and 
the stand with the great Bible and almanac 
on it in the other. There was Aunt Bet- 
sey, who never looked any older, because 
she always looked as old as she could; who 
always dried her catnip and wormwood the 
last of September, and began to clean house 
the first of May. In short, this was the 
land of continuance. 

Old Time never seemed to take it into 
his head either to practice addition, sub- 
traction, or multiplication on the sum total. 
This Aunt Betsey, aforenamed, was the 
nearest and most efficient piece of human 
machinery that ever operated in forty places 
at once. She was always every where, 
predominating over, and seeing to every 
thing; and though my uncle had been 
twice married, Aunt Betsey’s rule and au- 
thority had never been broken. She reign- 
ed over his wives when living, and reigned 








after them when dead; and so seemed like- 
ly to reign to the end of the chapter. But 
my uncle’s latest wife left Aunt Betsey a 
much less tractable subject to manage than 
had ever fallen to her lot before. 
Edward was the child of my uncle’s old 
age, and a brighter, merrier little blossom 
never grew upon the verge of an avalanche. 
He had been committed to the nursing of 
his grandmamma until he arrived at the age 
of indiscretion, and then my old uncle’s 
heart yearned towards him, and he was sent 
for home. His introduction into the fami- 
ly, excited aterrible sensation. Never was 
there such a contemner of dignities, such a 
violater of all high places and sanctities, as 
this very Master Edward. It was all in 
vain to try toteach him decorum. He was 
the most outrageously merry little elf that 
ever shook a head of curls, and it was all 
the same to him whether it was Sabbath 
day, or any other day. He laughed and 
frolicked with every body and everything 
that came in his way, not even excepting 
his solemn old father; and when you saw 
him with his arms around the old man’s 
neck, and his bright blue eyes and bloom- 
ing cheek pressing out by the bleak face of 
uncle Abel, you almost fancied that you 
saw spring caressing winter. Uncle Abel’s 
metaphysics were sorely puzzled how to 
bring this sparkling, dancing compound of 
spirit and matter into any reasonable shape, 
for he did mischief with an energy and 
perseverance that was truly astonishing. 
Once he scoured the floor with Aunt Bet- 
sey’s Scotch snuff, and once he washed the 
hearth with uncle Abel’s immaculate clothes 
brush, and once he spent half an hour in 
trying to make Bose wear his spectacles. 
In short, there was no use, but the right 
one, to which he did not put every thing 
that came in his way. But uncle Abel was 
most of all puzzled to know what to do with 
him on the Sabbath, for on that day master 
Edward seemed to exert himself particular- 
ly to be entertaining. ‘‘ Edward, Edward 
must not play on Sunday,” his father would 
say, and then Edward would shake his curls 
over his eyes and walk out’of the room as 
grave as the catechism, but the next mo- 


_ment you might see pussy scampering 


through the ‘‘ best room,’’ with Edward at 
her heels, to the manifest discomfiture of 
Aunt Betsey and all others in authority. 
At last my uncle came to the conclusion 
that ‘it wasn’t in natur to teach him bet- 
ter,” and that ‘‘ he would no more keep 
Sunday than the brook down in the lot.” 
My peor uncle! he did not know what was 
the matter with his heart; but certain it 
was, he had lost all faculty of scolding when 
little Edward was in the case, though he 
would stand rubbing his spectacles a quar- 
ter of an hour longer than common, when 
Aunt Betsey was detailing his witticisms 
and clever doings. But in process of time, 
our hero compassed his third year, and ar- 
rived at the dignity of going toschool. He 
went illustriously through the spelling book, 
and then attacked the catechism; went 
from ‘‘man’s chief end” to “the com- 
mandments” in a fortnight and at last came 
home inordinately merry, to tell his father 
he had got to ‘“‘Amen.” After this, he 
made a regular business of saying over the 
whole every Sunday evening, standing with 
his hands folded in front, and his checked 
apron smoothed down, occasionally giving 
a glance over his shoulder to see if papa 
was attending. Being of a very benevolent 
turn of mind, he made several efforts to 
teach Bose the catechism, in which he suc- 
ceeded as well as could be expected. In 
short, without further detail, master Edward 
bade fair to be a literary wonder. But 
alas! for poor little Edward, his merry 
dance was soon over. A day came when 
he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried her whole 
herbarium, but in vain; he grew rapidly 
worse and worse. His father sickened in 
heart, but said nothing; he stayed by his 
bedside day and night trying all means to 
save with affecting pertinacity. ‘‘ Can’t 
you think of anything more, doctor,” said 
he to the physician, when every thing had 
been tried in vain. ‘‘ Nothing,” answered 
the physician. A slight convulsion passed 
over my uncle’s face. ‘Then the Lord’s 
will be done!” said he. Just at that mo- 
ment a ray of the setting sun pierced the 
checked curtains, and gleamed like an an- 
gel’s smile across the face of the little suf- 
ferer, He awoke from disturbed sleep. 
“Oh, dear! oh, I am so sick!” He gasp- 
ed feebly. His father raised him in his 
arms ; -he breathed easier, and looked up 


Little. 





with a grateful smile. 
playmate, the cat, crossed the floor. ‘“There 
goes pussey,”’ said he: ‘‘Oh dear, I shal] 
never play with pussey any more.” At that 
moment a deadly change passed over his 


| face, he looked up to his father with anim. 


ploring expression, and put cut his hands, 
There was one moment of agony, and the 
sweet features settled with a smile of peace, 
and “ mortality was swallowed up in life.” 
My uncle layed him down, and Icoked one 


moment at his beautiful face; it was too}? 


much for his principles, too much for his 
pride, and he lifted up his voice and wept! 

The next morning was the Sabbath, the 
funeral day, and it rose with breath all in. 
cense, and with cheek all bloom. Uncle 
Abel was calm and collected as ever; but 


in his face there was a sorrow stricken ex- | 


pression that could not be mistaken. I re. 
member him at family prayers, bending over 
the great Bible, and beginning the psalm, 
“‘ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations.” Apparently he was 
touched by the melancholy and splendor of 
the poetry ; for after reading a few verses 
he stopped. There was a dead silence, in- 
terrupted only by the tick of the clock: 
He cleared his voice repeatedly and tried to 
go on, but in vain. He closed the book 
and knelt toprayer. The energy of sorrow 
broke through his usual formal reverence, 
and his language flowed forth with a deep 
and sorrowful pathos, which I have never 
forgotten. The God so much reverenced, 
so much feared, seemed to draw neat to him 
as a friend and comforter, to be his refuge 
and strength, “‘ a very present help in time 
of trouble.” My uncle arose, I saw him 
walk toward the room of the departed one, 
I followed and steod with him over the 
dead. He uncovered his face. It was set 
with the seal of death, but oh, how surpris- 
ing lovely was the impression! The bril- 
liancy of life was gone; but the face was 
touched with the mysterious triumphant 
brightness, which seems like the dawning 
of heaven. My uncle looked long and 
steadily. He felt the beauty of what he 
gazed on; his heart was softened, but he 
had no words for his feelings. He left the 
room unconsciously, and stocd at the front 
door. The bells were ringing for church; 
the morning was bright, and birds were 
singing merrily, and the little pet squirrel 
of little Edward was frolicking about the 
door. My uncle watched him as he ran, 
first up one tree and then another, then 
over the fence, whisking his brush and 
chattering as if nothing was the matter. 
With a deep sigh Uncle Abel broke forth, 
** How happy that cretur is! well, the Lord’s 
will be done!” That day the dust was 


committed to the dust, amid the lamenta- | 


tions of all who had known little Edward. 
Years have passed since then, and my uncle 
has long been gathered to his fathers, but 
his just and upright spirit has entered the 
liberty of the Son of God. Yes, the good 
man may have opinions, which the philoso- 
phical scorn, weakness at which the thought- 
less smile, but death shall change him into 
al] that is enlightened, wise and refined. 
*“* He shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 








Benevolence. 


/HICH IS THE GENEROUS BOY. 


“*Mary,” said Albert one day when he 
and his little brother Charlie were with 
their sister in the parlor, I believe Josiah 
Hale is the most generous boy in the 
world.” 

“Do you,’’ said his sister, ‘‘ I think I 
know one more generous, even in our vil- 
lage.” 

‘* A boy in our village as generous as Jo- 
siah Hale! Why TI don’t see who he can 
be. What is his name ?” : 

“His name is Joseph Page. You know 
him very well. He lives in the little old 
house, at the lower end of Penny lane.” 

*‘ Joseph Page,” repeated Albert, his 
countenance expressing a great deal of sur- 
prise, ‘‘ Joseph Page more generous than 
Josiah Hale? Why sister, you are making 
fun of me!” 

“No,” replied Mary, “I am quite se- 
rious. Joseph Page is the most generous 
boy of my acquaintance.” 

** But Mary,” said Albert, “‘ Joseph Page 
has nothing to give. His mother is very 
poor. His clothes are all over patches, 
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land I have seen him without stockings in 
very cold weather.” 

“ And I remember,” said little Charlie, 
looking eagerly up in his sister’s face, 
“when you gave him some of Albert’s 
stockings. to keep his feet warm. What 
can he have to give away? But, perhaps,” 
said he, turning towards Albert, and his 

_ countenance brightened as if he had caught 
a happy thought, ‘‘ perhaps sister means 
‘that he would be generous if he had any 
‘ thing to give.” ; 
James laughed a little at the self-satisfied 
tone with which his little brother spoke, and 
Mary smiled as she replied, 

“No, Charlie, that is not my meaning. 
I suppose that if Joseph Page was rich he 
would do more good than he can at present, 

» but he gives more now than any boy whom 
I know. I will relate something about 
him, which I am sure is true, and then you 

- can judge yourselves of his generosity. He 
sometimes does errands for Mr. Hill, the 
store-keeper. ‘The money which he ob- 
tains in this, and in various other ways he 

‘carries directly to his mother, nor will he 

‘ accept from her a single cent to purchase 

} any little thing for himself, though she of- 

} ten urges him to do so. Sometimes Mr. 

» Hill on pay day will give him two or three 
apples, or a gingerbread cake, but he never 
eats them himself. Sometimes his mother 
will refuse to eat the cake, or an apple, un- 
less he will share it with her, and then he 
will put his arms about her neck, and coax 
her so affectionately, telling her how much 

happier he shall be to see her eat it, than 
to eat it himself. 

Once when his mother had persuaded 
him to take part of a gingerbread cake, he 
put it in his pocket, and she supposed that 

he afterwards eat it. Instead of that, how- 

_ ever, he carried it to old Katie, who you 
‘know lives in an upper room of the same 
house. Aid she says that he often brings 
her a rosy cheeked apple, which no doubt 
his mother has obliged him to take for him- 
self. The giving up of an apple, or of a 
gingerbread cake may not, my dears, seem 





} to you like much of a sacrifice, for you 
* have enough of both, besides many other 
luxuries; but if, like Joseph, you had very 
_ seldom any thing but potatoes, and a little 
salt to eat, you would understand how much 
self-denial he practices. Josiah Hale gives 
cakes, fruit, marbles, and other things of 
which he has more than enough. His al- 
lowance of pocket money is large and he 
makes no sacrifice by his gifts.” The boys 
had listened with much interest, andias soon 
' as Mary had finished, James exclaimed ; 
“Yes, that’s the true generosity,” and little 
Charlie, with the tears standing in his large 
blue eyes, said, ‘ That’s a real good boy, 
and I mean to ask father to let me give him 
my quarter of a dollar.’”—Ch. Watchman. 











Descriptive. 
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LOCUSTS IN THE EAST. 


_ Such a visitation as a swarm of locusts, 
indicative of the vengeance of an Almighty 
) Power, can only be conceived by those who 
have witnessed their sweeping and dreadful 
| Tavages. Indeed, in some countries, the 
calamity reaches to such an extent, as ac- 
itually to compel the inhabitants to lay in 
| stores of provision, lest they should suffer 
“famine in consequence of their visit. I 
once happened to be near a cloud of these 
_ sects, which darkened the sun, and ex- 
| tended for several miles. The whole ground 
"Was literally covered with them. They 
Mea like grasshoppers, making at the time 
hissing noise. It js asserted that they 














have a government similar to bees. They 
follow the wind, and when the king rises, 
he is attended by a host of them, which pro- 
ceed in one compact form, similar to a Wis- 
ciplined army on a march in the same di- 
rection. ‘They come chiefly with the east 
wind. That they have a royal leader, how- 
ever, is contradicted by Solomon (Prov. xx. 
27.) The Arabs eat them in a fried state 
with salt and pepper; and they were un- 
questionably permitted as food under the 
Jewish dispensation (Lev. xi. 22,) at which 
time there were different species of them. 
These insects are also mentioned in the 
description of the ruins of the city of Nine- 
veh, (Nahum, iii.) Solomon also alludes 
to them in connexion with “ dearth, sick- 
ness, and pestilence,” in the sublime prayer 
offered at the consecration of the temple, 
(2 Chron. vi. 28.) Their grand objects of 
attack are vines and fig-trees, which they so 
completely strip of their leaves as to con- 
vert them in a moment into an image of 
winter; and the husbandman, at the ‘“‘ ris- 
ing of the sun,” joyfully beholding his 
fruitful fields, promising bountiful crops, be- 
holds, before its ‘ going down,” his hopes 
blasted, and the fair landscape become a 
desert. This is exactly agreeable to their 
practice of old, (Exod. x. 15,) where we are 
told, “‘ Thou shalt carry much seed out in- 
to the field, and shalt gather but little in; 
for the locust shalt consume it,” (Deut. 
xxviii. 38.) The swarms of locusts arise 
from immense tracks of waste land, which 
affords them shelter from the heat.—Picto- 
rial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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THE HAPPY LITTLE GIRL. 


Lucilla’s heart is full of love. She loves 
every thing that God has made; she loves 
the sunshine and the shower, the insect that 
chirps in the grass, the tree that shades her 
garden, and the birds that visit its branches. 
She tenderly loves every member of the fam- 
liy that constitutes her home circle, and her 
little heart expands towards the larger fam- 
ily of man to whichshe belongs. But more 
than all other beings she loves God the Fa- 
ther of all, and his Son Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of alost world. This is in other 
words to say that Lucilla, though a child, 
has chosen God for her portion and set her 
affections on things above. 

Lucilla enjoys life ; the hours of the day 
teem with happiness for her, because she is 
always cheerful and contented ; and she is 
a general favorite among her companions, 
because she is loving, helpful, and active. 
In all innocent sports of children there is 
none more forward than Lucilla. She has 
always been encouraged to join in those ac- 
tive recreations which under proper restric- 
tions invigorate both the bodily and mental 
powers. Alas for those children who ei- 
ther through necessity or mistaken modes 
of education are mainly confined to an in- 
door life? There is no sight under the 
sun more delightful than to see good chil- 
dren playing in a loving manner in gardens 
and court-yards, or scattered over the hills 
and through the green fields, gathering flow- 
ers, health and happiness, and praising God 
with their cheerful hearts and admiration of 
his works. 

But the time comes when even the most 
supple limbs have had exercise enough, and 
the merriest young company are willing to 
sit still for a while. Then Lucilla pleads 
for some amusement that blends the useful 
with the sweet. She loves recreation, but 
it loses its greatest charm for her if no pro- 
fit can be drawn from it. When it comes 
her turn to tell a story, it is always some 
piece of real history, or it is a fancy sketch 
with a beautiful moral to it. 

After what I have said of Lucilla, you 
will not be surprised to hear that she takes 
every opportunity of stimulating her asso- 
ciates to “search the Scriptures.’’ This 
desire of her heart breaks forth even in the 
midst of her amusements. One of her fa- 
vorite resources for the little circle is apas- 
time which she calls ‘‘ Letter and Verse.’’ 
Sometimes it consists in repeating texts by 
turns as they sit, beginning successively 
with every letter of the alphabet, and she 
seldom gives up this way of gathering sweets 
until they have run two or three times 
through the alphabet; though I believe 
that on these occasions that awkward letter 


‘X is by common consent left out of the 


list. Sometimes, instead of taking the let- 





ters in order, they spell their names with 
the initials of texts. Thus if the name to 
be spelt is Lucilla, one might begin with 
this passage, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” Then the next might 
say, ‘‘ Unto you that believe he is precious,” 
and so on till the name was finished.— Am. 
Messenger. 








Parental. 





INTERESTING FAMILY MEETING. 


There is something peculiarly tender 
and impressive in bringing together the 
scattered members of a large family. Es- 
pecially when they have been long separat- 
ed, and the hand of time has been busy in 
changing their countenances; maturing 
some into manhood, furrowing others, and 
hanging around others the silver drapery of 
the grave. The father gazes on his long 
absent boy. Is this indeed my son? The 
very boy that used to climb my knee, and 
running to meet me returning home! ‘The 
mother gazes too. Yes, the same; the 
same curling lip, the same laughing eyes, 
the same voice changed to a graver key. 
And this the daughter he used to lead to 
school? These the children of our mutual 
joys and sorrows? We never expected to 
see them together again this side of heaven. 
But here they are! Around the same 
hearth where they passed their earliest 
years, and where they were moulded for 
their present maturity. Blessed be their 
gracious Preserver, they have indeed met 
again ! 

Such a meeting occurred in Mason, N. 
H. July 17, 1844. There were present ten 
children—five sons and as many daughters, 
and their parents to welcome them. Two 
sons, ministers of the gospel, one a lawyer, 
one a printer, and one a merchant. Resi- 
dence of the children—two in Maine, four 
in New Hampshire, three in New York, 
and one in Tennessee. The eldest fifty- 
three, and the youngest twenty-five years 
old. ‘The average of their ages forty-two, 
and the sum four hundred and twenty-four ; 
and with their parents’ ages added, five 
hundred and seventy-six. All in principle 
and practice true promoters of temperance ; 
and all but two professedly followers of the 
Lamb. 

Their father, the Rev. Ebenezer Hill, 
was installed pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Mason, in 1790; and with one 
of his sons as a colleague, still retains his 
charge. During 53 years of his ministry, 
he has not been laid aside from preaching 
by ill health half a dozen Sabbaths. Not 
one of the ordaining council, which there 
assembled fifty-four years ago, now survives ; 
and but two persons who were then mem« 
bers of his church. 

But the meeting. The eldest son—hav- 
ing been absent twenty-seven years—had 
never seen the youngest. Having exchang- 
ed their joyful greetings, and fully recogs 
nized their family identity, they united in 
singing, to the tune of Shirlahd, the beau- 
tiful hymn, 


“ Blessed be the tie that binds,” 


Then follewed by their father in a prayer, 
and the reading a part of Jacob’s dying mes- 
sage to his children, accompanied by such 
remarks as the occasion and meeting sug- 
gested. The 133d Psalm— 


“ How pleasant ’tis to see, 
Kindred and friends agree,”— 


to the tune of Dalston, was next sung and 
followed by prayer and remarks by one of 
the sons. Another Psalm, the 89th, 


“ My never ceasing song shall show,” &c. 


to the tune of St. Martins was sung ; anoth- 
er prayer was offered, by another son, when 
they all united in singing, to the tune of 
Old Hundred the Doxology, 


* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Supper and pleasant reminiscences by the 
group filled up the evening. 

In a few days the parting hand was given, 
the parental blessing bestowed, and in four 
different States of the Union, the scattered 
family were prosecuting their several avo- 
cations. They met. It was a joyful occa- 
sion. They parted; to meet doubtless, but 
once more. May that meeting be blessed; 
not one of that dear family group missing ; 
and may the writer of this be so unspeaka- 
bly happy as to join them in the endless 
song— Worthy the Lamb. 
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A MAN KILLED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


We learn by a gentleman who came pas- 
senger last evening on the steamer Prin- 
cess from Baton Rouge, that the large male 
elephant of Messrs. Hopkins & Co’s mena- 
gerie, on Saturday morning killed the per- 
son who had been for some length of time 
employed to take charge of it. It appears 
that the two elephants and a camel had been 
sent in advance of the other animals, en 
route for Clinton, the female elephant and 
the camel chained together. When about 
four miles from Baton Rouge, the male . 
elephant refused to cross a small bridge, the 
keeper, who was on foot, procured a horse, 
(one which the elephant was not accustom- 
ed to) for the purpose of driving it over, and 
in attempting to mount, the horse shyed, 
and threw the man in the road. The ele- 
phant immediately rushed upon him, caught 
him upon his tusks, and threw him forty or 
fifty feet in the air, which was repeated a 
great number of times, the tusks frequently 
passing through his body. It then carried 
the body from the road towards the woods, 
tossing it in the air at intervals, until it fell 
between two fallen tress, which saved it 
from further violence. The infuriated an- 
imal then returned to the road, where the 
female elephant and camel had been chain- 
ed to a tree by another keeper, and rushed 
upon them, his tusks passing through the 
camel, knocking down the female ~and 
breaking the chain in two. The enraged 
animal then made off towards the woods, 
carrying the camel by its trunk, and throw- 
ing it at intervals in the air with its tusks. 
The other portion of the caravan now com- 
ing to the bridge, the elephant returned 
and made demonstrations of an attack upon 
it, when fire arms were brought into requi- 
sition. A number of shots were fired upon 
it, but without any effect. Word was then 
sent to the U. S. garrison, and some thirty 
or forty of the soldiers were sent to despatch 
it with their muskets. The neighbors also 
turned out with their rifles and shot guns, 
and some fifty or sixty shots were fired into, 
or rather upon him, for the balls were fre- 
quently flattened upon striking, and fell to 
the ground. At length it was determined 
upon to send tothe garrison for a field piece 
to despatch him, when one of the keepers 
procuring a spear, mounted a horse and 
succeeded in wounding the elephant until 
he caused it to scream with pain and final- 
ly to yield to subjection, when it was driv- 
en off with the balance of the animals. 
This is the same animal which killed one 
of its keepers some two or three years ago, 
at Algiers, opposite this city, and was only 
stayed from further mischief after fourteen 


shots had been fired intoit. 
New- Orleans Bee, March 10th. 
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THE RUNAWAY. 
Along the banks of the river C , could 
be seen several cottages. . In one of them 
lived Mr. Hastings, his wife, and two sons, 
James and William. James was of a very 
mild temper, while William, on the contra- 
ry, was very passionate, and the least thing 
offended him ; and from his infancy, had a 
great desire to go to sea, but his father 
would not permit him to do so. However, 
he was determined to go; he had more 
than once asked his father’s permission, but 
obtained a positive refusal. One night he 
was resolved to depart. The window of 
his room was directly over a shed. He had 
put away some clothes in a handkerchief, 
and about the middle of the night he open- 
ed the window and got out on the shed, and 
thence to the ground. He then took the 
road that led to Boston. 
James slept soundly all night, and awoke 
the next morning very early, and went into 
his brother’s room to bid him good morn- 
ing; not finding him there, he supposed 








that he had gone a fishing, as he generally 
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did. ‘That morning at breakfast, his moth- | the matter pass; and the first chance he had, he 


er not seeing him, inquired where he was. 
James told her that he supposed he had 
gone a fishing. 

William continued his route rapidly, 
sometimes running and sometimes walking. 
He slept in a tree that night, and the next 
morning he was wet and cold, as a shower 
of rain took place during the night. His 


mother not seeing him at supper, began to | 


feel anxious. His father, the next morning, 
set out to find him, supposing that he might 
have run away. He first took the road 
towards the town of P. he inquired after 
him at every house on the road, but could 
get no information concerning him. He 
returned home, and the next day set out for 
Boston. 

William walked on until he was ready to 
fall down with fatigue. About night he 
reached a tavern, went in, and asked for a 
night’s lodging, which he obtained, and be- 
ing very tired he was soon asleep; and 
when he woke up the next morning it was 
near ten o'clock. 
tavern, to commence his journey, his father 
drove up; he took him in and carried him 
home. Knowing it would do no good to 
flog him, the next day he got him a berth 
in a brig bound to London. On the voy- 
age she was nearly wrecked. In the bus- 
tle, William fell overboard, and was 
drowned. 

James grew up to be a man, and was be- 
loved by all who knew him.— Youth’s 
Herald. 
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DANGEROUS ANGER AND DANGER- 
OUS SPORT. 


It is dangerous to indulge anger, because the 
angry person, like a madman, loseg control of 
himself. He will often do things that he is very 
sorry for, after his anger is cooled. Serious 
consequences often follow a fit of anger. So, 
likewise, rash sport is dangerous. Some boys 
take satisfaction in seeing how daring they can 
be. In this picture, you perceive a serious ac- 
cident has happened. We cannot tell whether 
it was done in anger orinsport. There are two 
boys with their bows and arrows. One of them 
has shot his arrow into the eye of a boy at some 
distance from him. He was either angry with 
him, and shot him in a moment of rage; or else, 
he was trying, in sport, to see how near he could 
shoot the boy, and not him. In either case, the 
consequences are dreadful. Probably, the little 
boy will die of the wound. There was a boy in 
Philadelphia, named David Jones, who was gen- 
erally a good boy, except this one fault of easi- 
ly getting angry; and when he was angry, he 
was like the angry man of whom Solomon 
speaks, who casts about him “fire-brands, arrows, 
and death.” When ‘he got angry, he always 
wanted to hurt the one he wes angry with. He 
had murder in his heart. One day you might 
have seen his head thrown back, his lips pout- 
ing, his eyes flashing fire, his fists clenched. 
And what was the matter? Ira Hart had 
knocked off his hat. And what do you suppose 
David did? He caught hold of a pair of divid- 
ers, and threw them at Ira. The sharp points 
struck in Ira’s eye, passed through into his 
brain, and Ira fell down dead! O how David 
felt then! He had committed murder. He 
knelt down by the side of Ira, put his hands on 
his breast, and cried. But Ira was dead, and no 
tears would bring him to life again. If David 
had minded what the Bible says, he would not 
have returned evil for evil. He would have let 


As he was leaving the | 


would have done Iraa kindness. And, by so 
| doing, he would have saved Ira’s life, and saved 
himself from the dreadful consequences which 
followed. 

But, careless and daring sport, often leads to 
consequences as dreadful and fatal .as rash an- 
ger. The arrow in this boy’s eye will probably 
be as fatal as the dividers were in Ira’s eye. 
There are many boys, who, in their anger will 
| throw stones and missiles, and endanger the 
lives of their playmates. Others delight in teaz- 
ing and frightening those younger than them- 
selves. They will threaten, and “make-be- 
lieve” that they are going to do some dreadful 
thing to them. We suppose this was what the 
boy was doing, who shot his arrow at this little 
fellow ; and you see the consequences. IJt is 
dangerous to frighten small children. They 
may die, or lose their senses, in consequence of 
it. But, often, the means taken to frighten 
them, as in this case, turn out to their great in- 
jury. Besides this, it is little and mean for boys 
| to teaze and trample upon those that are young- 
er than themselves. A boy that will do it is far 
from being manly—he is truly a mean fellow. 

One story more, we will relate, to show the 
danger of indulging an angry, quarrelsome spir- 
it. Two little boys were at play together in 
Edenton, N.C. ‘The one was nine or ten years 
old, and the other eleven. They were brothers, 
the son of a widow. And, what do you suppose 
they were playing? It was a very wicked play, 
| which makes a great many bad people. ‘They 
were playing at cards. Wicked men play 
cards, and often get angry about the game, and 
kill one another. These boys: had not been 
playing long, before they began to dispute and 
quarrel. ‘The elder boy contradicted the other, 
who told him if he did it again, he would shoot 
The elder one did not suppose his broth- 
er meant what he said, and presently contradic- 
ted him again; but the younger one ran into the 
house and got a gun, and came out and shot his 
brother through the head, so that he fell down 
dead! See how dangerous it is to be angry! 
No doubt this boy felt very sorry, when he saw 
that his brother was dead; but foolish anger led 
him to take his brother’s life. Some time after, 
a gentleman saw this little boy, looking out of 
the window of a prison, where he was shut up 
till he could be tried before the court, when, it 
was expected, he would be sentenced to be 
hung. It was in the cold winter, when this gen- 
tleman saw him. He was looking out of a little 
window, which had bars of iron put across it, to 
keep the prisoners from getting out. There was 
no fire in the prison. ‘I'he floor was damp, and 
he had only a blanket to cover himself with, 
when he lay down on the floor to sleep. There 
he lay in that miserable place all winter. This 
was the fruit of quarrelling, and indulging an- 
gry passions. And who knows, if he begins to 
indulge an angry, quarrelsome temper, but it 
may end in something as bad as this? N. 


PICTURES. 

We commence in this week’s Companion a 
series of Landscape Views of places mentioned 
in the Bible, and others in Palestine, with au- 
thentic descriptions, which we shall continue for 
several weeks. We trust they will be found 
interesting and useful to our numerous readers. 


him. 











Variety. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


An affectionate brotherhood, the angels of 
Sleep and Death, wandered over the earth. It 
was evening, and they stretched themselves 
upon the hill not far from the abode of man. 
The evening bells of the distant village were 
hushed, and a melancholy stillness prevailed 
around. 

Peaceful and silent, as their custom, embrac- 
ing each other, sat the beneficent genii of man- 
kind. Night gradually approached. 

Then arose the angel of Sleep from his mossy 
couch, and scattered with light hand, unseen 
seeds of slumber. ‘The evening wind bore them 
to the dwellings of the weary husbaridmen, and 
sweet sleep fell upon the dwellers of the rural 
cottages, from the aged who walketh with the 
staff, to the suckling in the cradle. The sick 
forgot their pains, the afflicted their sorrows, 
and the poor their cares. All eyes were shut. 

After having finished his task, the benevolent 
angel of slumber laid himself again beside his 
serious brother. “When the morning dawns,” 
cried he in innocent gladness, “mankind will 
praise meas their friend and benefactor. O 
what joy and satisfation to do good unseen and 
secretly! How happy are we, the invisible mes- 
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found a drunkard’s death !” 





sengers of the great and good Eternal! How | 
beautiful our noiseless duty !” 
Thus spoke the friendly angel of slumber. 
The angel of Death answered him in deep 
sorrow, While a tear, such as the immortal only 
weep, stood in his large, dark eye. 
“ Alas!” said he, “I am not as thou art; no 
glad thanks rejoice me. They of the earth call 
me their foe, and the disturber of their joys.” 
“O, my brother,” replied the angel of Sleep, 
“will not all the good at the great awakening 
recognize in thee their friend and benefactor, | 
and thankfully bless thee? Are we not broth- | 
ers, the messengers of one common Father ?” 
Then the eye of the angel of Death was clear | 
and bright again, and the brotherly genii ten- | 
derly embraced each other.—Krummacher. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RIVERS COM- 
PARED. 


_ A gentleman-like and well informed English- 
man, who was in the stage-coach with me, and 
who had found I was an American, after dilat- 
ing on the greatness, the beauties, the majesty 
in short of this noblest of British rivers, (the 
Thames,) concluded thus: ‘Sir, it may seem 
almost incredible to you, but it is nevertheless 
true, that this prodigious stream, is, from its 
mouth to its source, not much, if at all, short of 
one hundred and fity miles long!” 

I looked steadfastly in his face, to see if he 
jested; but the gravity of deep conviction 
was upon it. Indeed, John Bull never jests. 
After composing myself a moment, I-slowly re- 
sponded: ‘“ Perhaps, Sir, you have never heard 
of the river Ohio ?” 

“J think I have.” 

“ Perhaps of the Missouri ?” 

“J think so; though not sure.” 

“ Certainly of the Mississippi?” 

“ Ob yes, yes.” 

*“ Well, Sir; a man will descend the Ohio in 
a steamboat of the largest class a thousand 
miles.” 

“ What, Sir—how many, Sir 2” 

“ A thousand miles; and there he will meet 
another steamboat of the same class, which has 
come in an opposite direction, twelve hundred 
miles more, down the Missouri; and then after 
going fifteen hundred miles more, down the 
Mississippi—he may see that the flood of waters 
disembogues by fifty channels into the Sea!” 

I had made up my mind to be considered a 
cheat; so 1 went calmly and emphatically 
through the statement. As I progressed, my 
companion seemed somewhat disposed to take 
my story as a personal affront; but at its close, 
he let down his visage into a contemptuous 
pout, and regularly cut my acquaintance.—Dr. 
Breckenridge’s Memoranda in Europe. 


LOOK UP. 


A little boy went to sea with his father, to 
learn to be a sailor. One day his father said to 
him, “Come, my boy, you will never be a sailor, 
if you don’t learn to climb; let me see if you 
can get up the mast.” The boy, who was a 
nimble little fellow, soon scrambled up; but 
when he got to the top, and saw at what a height 
he was, he began to be frightened, and called 
out, “Oh! father, I shall fall; I am sure I shall 
fall; what am 1 to do?” ‘Look up, look up, 
my boy,” said his father. “If you look down, 
you will be giddy; but if you keep looking up 
to the flag at the top of the mast, you will de- 
scend safely.” The boy followed his fsther’s 
advice, and reached the bottom with ease. 

My dear children, I want you to learn from 
this little story to look more to Jesus, and less 
to yourselves. If you kéep thinking always 
about yourselves, it will make you unhappy. 
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BRIGHT EXAMPLE TO YOUTH. 


“Rigut aBpout race.—Mr. Delavan of Al- 
bany, who has devoted money and talent for the 
promotion of temperance, and who has done as 
much as any one individual in America, in giv- 
ing dignity and importance to this noble enter- 
prise, was, in his youth, one of a club of fifty, 
who were in the habit of meeting at a room in a 
public house, to enjoy themselves in “the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.” It was not long, 
however, before Mr. Delavan was led to serious 
reflection upon the folly and danger of the prac- 
tice, till on a certain evening, while on his way 
to the club, he suddenly stopped and exclaimed 
aloud; Rient apouT Face! And he did right 
about face; and, said he, to the gentleman to 
whom he related the circumstance, the first 
block of buildings I ever erected in Albany was 
erected on the corner directly in front of where 
I formed that resolution.” 

We have copied the above from the Boston 
TemPERANCE JouRNAL; which also says, in 
reference to those fifty young men,—“ Forty- 
three of them became drunkards, and most of them 











A SOLEMN CALCULATION. 


The aggregate population of the surface of 
the known habitable globe is estimated at 895,- 
300,000 souls. If we reckon with the ancients, 
that a generation lasts 30 years, then in that 
space, 895,300,000 human beings will be born 
and die ; consequently, 81,760 must be dropping 
into eternity every day ; 3,407 every hour; or, 
about 56 every minute! How awful is the re- 
flection ! 





Reader, is it not the most dreadful infatuation 


to trifle with eternal things, on the brink of that } 


world, into which more than 


“ A thousand wretched souls have fled, 
Since the last setting sun ?”—Watts. 





THE CHASTENINGS OF THE LORD. 


We see in a jeweller’s shop, that, as there are 
pearls and diamonds and other precious stones, 
so there are files, cutting instruments, and many 
sharp tools for their polishing; and while they 





are in the workhouse they are continual neigh. | 


bors to them, and often come under them. The 
Church is God’s jewelry, his workhouse, where 


his jewels are polishing for his palace and house: | 
| and those which he especially esteems and} 
means to make resplendent, he hath oftenest his , 
tools upon.— Archbishop Leighton. I 











jPoctry. 
THE THREE SONS. 
E. 
I have a son, a little son, 
A boy just five years old, 


With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, 
A mind of gentle mould. 


They tell me that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave, and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 
Or talks as children talk. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplexed, 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 
And thoughts about the next. 








He kneels at his dear mother’s knees, 
She teaches him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words which he will say. 


Oh, should my thoughtful child be spared, 
To manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 


II. 
I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three ; 
I'll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


His little heart’s a fountain pure, 
Of kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, 
Rich depths of love revealing. 


A playfellow is he to all, 
And yet with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home, the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth. : 
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Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace, 
As now for earthly love. 


Ill. 
I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, 
Where he hath gone to dwell. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns, 
His shining seraph brow. 


When we groan beneath our load of sin, 
And feel the grief and pain, 

Oh, we’d rather lose our other two, 
Than have him back again. ~ 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the: Youth's _ 
Companion, bownd, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 


{GP APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Half Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yout#’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct , 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for | 
Fifty Cents a hundred. - 


Letter to the Editor, dated 
‘*“Westrorp, Mass., March, 184. 
Mr. Willis—I have thought of dispensing with my Youth’ 
Companion, thinking that my little son of five years, could 
not appreciate, what seemed designed for older children. 5u! 
a little circumstance has Jed me to a different decision. A 
week or two since, on my return home, at 9 o’clock in 
evening of Saturday, [ was surprised to find my mi 
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up, and his eyes apparently filled with tears, And what, said 

I, is the matter with my little boy ; he appears to have beet 

weeping? ‘He has,’ said his mogher, ‘while I have beet)” 
reading the Companion to him.’ ‘ Will you please to rea!) 
that story again, dear mother,’ said the little fellow. She / 
read it once more, and again he wept, and how could Jbe})~ 
weeping too. And more, | resolved so long as I could obtalt © 
it, never again to talk of stopping the Youth’s Compare 
We mean to have them bound, and then as he grows olde!” 
our child can read and understand what is now, perhaps: 
to him, Yours truly, H. 
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